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SEND YOUR CHILD TO NURSERY SCHOOL? 


from 
The Kiplinger Magazine "Changing Times" 


when your child reaches the age of three, it's not too early 
to think about his schooling. Nursery schooling, to be exact. Should 
he go to nursery school? Why? What will he get out of it? How do you 
find a good nursery school? And how much does it cost? 


Preschool schooling is a fairly new idea in education, but it 
has caught on fast, and by now almost every city boasts at least one 
nursery school, It may be sponsored by a church, or organized as a coop= 
erative by parents, or operated as a private business. 


If you haven't had any experience with nursery schools, you may 
have some mistaken ideas about them. '‘l'o clear up any misunderstanding, 
it may be helpful to know, first, what a nursery school is not. 


A nursery school is not a place to park the kids to get them 
out of the houses nor is it primarily a place where working mothers can 
leave their children. 


No responsible nursery school teacher would claim that her 
school is a substitute for the home or parental care. It is a supplement 
to it. 


Nursery school is not a place where your child will learn any of 
the three R's. He won't bring home any report card. 


If it's none of these things, then what is a nursery school, and 
why send a child there? 


Look at this from the point of view of a three-year-old or four- 


year-old for a minute, Then, perhaps, you will be able to answer those 
questions for yourself. 


What the Child Gets 


At his nursery school a child plays with a familiar group of 
youngsters every day. He "belongs" to a group, and he's proud of it. 
There he finds all the toys he needs to play with--lots of toys he prob- 
ably doesn't have around his own house-=-blocks, paint, clay, swings, wag= 
ons. There is a friendly teacher whose job it is to play with him. She 
doesn't have to make beds, do dishes, or tell him not to get paste all 
over the sofa. He hears records, listens to stories, plays with whom 
ever he wants to, or plays by himself if he feels like it. He learns to 
share toys and to take turns, 


Though he doesn't realize it, all this activity stimulates his 
curiosity and his desire to learn, His teacher is quick to notice wheth- 


er he is too shy or too tough, and shows him how to get along with others 
in his group. 
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He also learns how to do routine things without being nagged. 
All the furniture is scaled to his size, and he learns to wash and dress 
himself and to wait on himself. 


Within limits, he has the freedom and the equipment to express 
his own ideas and feelings without hearing a "Don't make so much noise]" 
or a "Don't do that!" every five minutes, 


While he's at school, he also learns that he can depend on 


grownups other than his parents. Thus he gains confidence in the world 
outside his own back yard, 


What the Parents Get 


The child isn't the only one who gets something out of nursery 
school. Parents, too, get benefits from it. 


When your child is placed in a group with others his own age, 
you can learn what to expect of children at that age. With a good teach- 
er's help, you can spot any personality problems that are likely to be- 
come troublesome, 


' The school can't serve as a corrective institution for children 
who have serious emotional difficulties, of course, That's a job for the 
child psychiatrist. But many schools do have psychologists on their 
staffs. Teachers and parents can and do confer with them about any spec- 
ial difficulties that arise. 


Although no parent should send a child to nursery school just 
to get rid of him for a while, there are advantages for both parent and 
child in spending a few hours a day away from each other. From the child's 
point of view it provides an opportunity to be independent of brothers, 
sisters, and mother, And the mother is probably less tired and irritable 
when the child does come home, 


Any good nursery school will have a regular health inspection 
every morning, and it is fairly easy for a nurse or a trained teacher to 
spot the first signs of infectious diseases, But more than that, the 
teacher also notices which children tend to get overtired and which have 
poor eyesight or faulty hearing. Parents, who have no one to compare 
their children with, often don't realize that these potentially trouble- 
some physical defects are present, 


Finally, the nursery school serves as a kind of gentle bridge 
between the shelter and security of home and the rough-and-tumble of to- 
day's crowded public schools, What evidence there is on this point in- 
dicates that children who have been "graduated" from nursery school get 
along much better in the first grade than do youngsters who go directly 
from home without any previous school experience. 


Provided you have some choice in the matter, it is a good idea 
to visit a few nursery schools before you decide which one your child 
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How to Pick a Good School 


should attend. Here's what you should find at a first-rate school. 


Physical layout. The rooms should be pleasant, bright and 
uncrowded, The furnishings, including fixtures in washrooms, should 
all be child size, There should be plenty of outdoor play space, pre- 
ferably with a paved area, 


There should be a good library of storybooks and records, ea- 
sels, paint and large sheets of paper for painting, clay, finger paint, 
big blocks, a workbench with hammers and saws, scrap lumber to bang on, 
maybe a doll corner where the children can play house, complete with a 
play stove, sink, cupboard and other household equipment. Outdoors 
there should be swings, a jungle gym, big boxes to crawl in, wagons, a 
sandbox, tricycles and a playhouse. 


Staff. Ideally, there should be one trained teacher and a 
helper for a group of 12 three-year-olds or 15 four-year-olds. The best 
schools also have a consulting nurse or doctor and a consulting psycholo- 
gist. 


Atmosphere. This should concern you most of all. Are the tea- 
chers sympathetic and calm? Do they often say "Don't do this" or "No, we 
aren't allowed to do that"? Do they spot potential trouble and allow the 
children to solve their own differences as far as they are able to with- 
out hurting one another? Do they hurry the children, or are they patient? 
Do the children seem to feel content and happy at play, or is there an 
abnormal amount of squabbling? 


Be sure you are satisfied on all these points before you enroll 
your child. No nursery school at all is better than a bad nursery school. 


How Much Does It Cost? 


Most nursery schools are run on a half-day basis-=-a period gen- 
erally considered long enough for a child aged 3 or 4 to be away from 
home, This half-day session may cost from $15 to $30 a month for a nine- 
month school year, At cooperative schools organized by groups of parents, 
where mothers take turns as helpers and fathers contribute maintenance 
labor, the cost is less. 


The cost of full-day sessions (including lunches) runs from 
$35 to $75 a month unless the school is subsidized by some organization. 


Admittedly, this is quite a bit of money to put out fora 
three-year-old's education. But it is a cheap price to pay if it gives 
your child a good head start, 


Changing Times 
August 1952 
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ROLE PLAYING 


Katherine H. Read 
Oregon State College 


"Role playing" offers possibilities for teaching and for pro- 
fessional growth which we might well be exploring more fully. 


Role playing is a way of presenting a situation in action. It 
serves as a device for asking a question or identifying elements in a 
situation when the situation involves people. We are accustomed to ask-=- 
ing or defining with words, but semantics is now teaching that words have 
different meanings for different people. Words may be misleading. Role 
playing may bring out more than mere words could and may be less mislead- 


ing. 


The first hurdle to overcome in using role playing is perhaps 
our reluctance to venture into doing the unfamiliar. We have relied for 
so long on words to convey meanings that it is hard for most of us to try 
to show meanings through acts, Those of us working with children, how- 
ever, know how much we learn from watching action on the part of child- 


ren. Perhaps we can present certain points more clearly by acting them 


out ourselves, 


We have found this device successful with student teachers who 
have many questions about "what to do" in situations with children, An- 
alyzing what to do through role playing seems to help discussion come 
closer to reality, seems to give more feeling for the whole situation and 
increases the student's confidence. It may in addition bring out related 
and often unexpected points, and make for better integration of learning. 
Words and action go together. 


For example, a student reported in a class discussion that Mary, 
a negative, resistant child, was difficult to work with. "Show us what 
happened with Mary this morning", suggested the supervising teacher. 
With the help of a fellow student who had been observing that day the 
first student acted out her encounter with Mary, It went as follows: 


Mary left the easel with her apron still on and ran to the sand 
box. The student teacher who understood that aprons were to be used at 
the easel fol*owed her, saying, "Don't you want to take your apron off?" 

"No," said Mary defiantly. 

"But it will get dirty", said the student uncertainly. 

"No", replied Mary again. 


After a pause the student left with the words, "When you get 
ready to take it off, you let me know", 


"No", said Mary just as firmly. 


This situation is similar to many in which beginning students 
are involved. It sounds like a simple situation, but it brings up a 
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wealth of material for discussion, As the points which came up were 
discussed, they were translated into suggestions for action. The two 
students then tried out a different handling which was more satisfactory. 
It was "reality practice" in a classroom situation where mistakes could 
be undone and approaches tried out differently. All the time the group 
was talking about a real situation. Incidentally, the effect of this 
"practice" showed in the confidence with which this particular student 
handled a similar incident the next day, When we try to follow new 
patterns, not just repeat old ones, we do need to rehearse, 


As situations are acted out, new elements may become apparent. 
A student teacher was "practicing" the differences between limiting a 
child in a negative, reproving way and limiting him in a positive, sup- 
porting way. When she played the role of the teacher who limited the 
child in a negative way, she had raised her voice and spoken and moved 
quickly. When she played the role of the teacher limiting the child in 
a supporting way, she spoke and moved slowly and quietly. The group 
suddenly became aware of a difference in speed as a factor conveying a 
difference in feeling. Her tempo had seemed to play as much a part as 
her words, This kind of awareness might not have come out of a verbal 
discussion, 


Parents, too, may be helped to gain greater insight into the 
meaning of behavior through acting out situations. One group partici- 
pating in a workshop experience demonstrated with almost startling clar- 
ity how we are likely to become dominating and punishing when we feel 
uncertain and at a loss about what to do. Two members of this group 
started out to show how a teacher ought to act if she observed a child 
stealing something. The group had seen the film, "Angry Boy". The two 
members had decided on what they thought the teacher portrayed in this 
film should have done, As they "role played" the incident from the film, 
the one who took the part of the boy failed to play it as the other ex- 
pected. The other member, not being able to play her part as she had 
planned therefore, became severely disapproving, threatened the child 
and marched him off to the principal's office. Everyone was surprised! 
A lively discussion followed in which it was brought out clearly how 
easy it is to act in a punishing way when one is taken off guard and 
feels unsure, After the discussion the two members re-played the 
incident to everyone's approval, including their own. One might spec- 
ulate on whether the people in this group will act differently if they 
are faced with such a situation in reality. At least they are likely 
to be more aware of the source of some types of punishing control, 


The "acting out" technique sometimes does serve to drain off 
feelings. We may actually find ourselves feeling differently after 
showing others just how the situation looks to us. For example, in one 
nursery school a four-year-old, Ruth, was making heavy demands for at- 
tention on one of the teachers. Ruth had been brought up strictly, had 
a great deal of hostile feeling which she had not been able to express 
and her demands were a burden to this teacher. In staff discussion 
that week the teacher brought up the question, "How can I help Ruth?" 


"What kinds of situations seem most difficult?" someone asked, 


"Show us", the group suggested, so this staff member played 
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the role of Ruth while someone else was the teacher. "Ruth" clung to 
the teacher; she whined and hit at the children she pretended were ap- 
proaching. The load that this teacher was carrying became clearer as 
she portrayed Ruth's behavior with feeling. The group discussed the 
situation and the meaning of it for Ruth, and of how Ruth made any tea- 
cher feel. Following this discussion it seemed easier for the teacher 
to give Ruth what she needed with the result that the child's demands 
lessened. It was as though by playing the part of Ruth some of the 
teacher's understandable irritation at the child had been drained off, 
and she had moved closer to understanding the child's efforts to reach 
an adult. 


Staff problems in supervision or relations of teachers with 
parents may be presented and looked at through "role playing". In fact 
we may discover many ways in which it can be used as an avenue for pro 
fessional growth once we start to explore its possibilities. As a kind 
of "reality practice" it gives us a chance to rehearse ways of behaving 
in situations. It offers a fine starting point for discussions, It may 
clarify and deepen insights into situations better than words alone can 
do. 


When we use any device, we need to be aware of its dangers and 
limitations. Feelings like those of the teacher in the example above 
need to be appreciated and respected and, if necessary, protected. 

Skill may be needed in making constructive use of what happens, as when 
the "roles" are played with unexpected, and sometimes very real, mean- 
ings as in the group of parents mentioned earlier. But if we use role 
playing in areas and situations where we feel ready to handle the prob- 
lems which may arise, we will find that it serves as an excellent tool 
for learning to understand behavior. 
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THE STORY OF WNBQ'S DING DONG SCHOOL 
NBC Press Department, Chicago 


Unheralded, without benefit of sponsor, advertising, beauty 
queens or comedians, a new morning program appeared in early October on 
Station WNBQ, the National Broadcasting Company's channel five TV outlet 
in Chicago. Each weekday morning since that initial October 3 date, 
from 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. CT, Ding Vong School has been seen in Chicago 
area homes. 


The format of the show is deliberately paced to a pre-school 
three-and-four year old level of interest and understanding. Its simple, 
low eye level, single camera picture enables youngsters in the tricycle 
and lollipop set to experience the actual training and guidance of nursery 
school attendance. Devoid of frills, elaborate settings and fancy camera 
tricks, the program is in unique and direct contrast to most accepted 
patterns of television production. 


There was a certain amount of uneasiness felt among NBC staff 
members regarding the program. .........(but) response from the public 
soon allayed any fears that may have been felt by NBC planners. From 
sixty-six communities in Illinois (plus Chicago), from Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, the letters poured in. ....... 


One mother stated: "Ding Dong School deserves considerable sup- 
port, for the happy achievement of its intention to appeal to its audience, 
not their parents! ...... the ding dong of the school bell is the tra- 
ditional symbol of education, and what could be more exciting to a pre- 
schooler than a school bell of his own!" 


"If you had a sponsor," another mother wrote, in one of the most 
humorous comments received, "and that sponsor sold long underwear, I would 
buy a set each week just to make certain that your program stayed on the 
air!" 


The stacks of postcards and letters overflowed the desks of 
NBC'S office of public affairs and education, "It is a blessing to those 
of us with small apartments where children have to be somewhat confined," 
read a short note. An Indiana mother wrote on a post card: "He pulled 
his rocker up in front of the set, and when a two-and-a-half year old boy 
is kept interested for 30 minutes, it's got to be good!" 


How does Ding Dong School work? Like this, in the eyes of a 
young viewer--only to describe the charm and simplicity of the program 
with mere words is to lose a great deal in the process: 


The school bell rings, a huge bell, filling the entire television 
screen, and then we find ourselves seated on the floor! Yes, from an 
adult point of view, right on the carpet, because the camera is placed for 
a child's eye view. We are looking up, at a wonderful lady, seated on a 
hassock. On the shelves at her side are the comfortable, familiar things 
we would expect: a jigsaw puzzle of a fireman, booted and with fire hose 
in hand; a book about the policeman who helps children across the street; 
a sweet potato plant in a glass. 
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On another shelf what wonders there are for a childJ Shiny 
cars, @ drum, huge blocks, a fireman's hat, boxes filled with odds and 
ends for hours of filling, hauling and dumping with the marvelous dump 
truck. 


"Hello," the wonderful lady says, and right away we know we 
are going to like her. "What did you do yesterday? ...... you did? .... 
well, I thought so. It was such a nice day that I just knew you'd play 
outside ......" 


Speaking slowly, softly, allowing for reply, the wonderful lady 
smiles directly into the camera and at you! 


"Remember my name?" she continues. "Of course, Miss Frances 
esee I knew you'd remember that." 


Continuing at the same even pace "Miss Frances" tells stories, 
plays records, introduces talented guests who play bass fiddles and draw 
pictures, and -- at the precise moment when juvenile attention begins to 
lag -- leads in little exercises that brings back young interest in a 
hurry. 


For 30 minutes Miss Frances is the program, and the program is 
in fact a nursery school -- a program for active particivation by pre- 
school youngsters, one in which they may (and do) completely lose them- 
selves in the fascination of taking part in a real school. 


How did this come about? George Heinemann, genial WNBQ program 
director, had an idea. With it he went to Miss Judith Waller, NBC 
Chicago director of public affairs and education. "There are," he began, 
"235,000 pre-school-age children in the Chicago area covered by our channel 
five television signal." 


"And," Miss Waller concluded, "they need a good program, a 
really good one, to take the place of the nursery school that very few of 
them are able to attend." 


With a tentative plan in mind, Heinemann appointed Reinald 
Werrenrath, Jr., able director of NBC's network Zoo Parade TV show, as 
producer-director of the new pre-school program. 


The result of many conferences, and many hours of thinking and 
planning, was the realization that a program of that type, to achieve 
its desired result, must be conducted by a well-qualified person imported 
from the field of professional education. "Wonder of wonders" will be 
the reaction of many educators to this. "Think of a school teacher play- 
ing the part of a school teacher!" 


The choice of Dr. Frances R. Horwich, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education of Chicago's Roosevelt College, was a happy one. "Miss 
Frances," as she identifies herself to her young viewers, has had exten- 
sive experience as a teacher, counsellor and administrator in early child- 
hoed and elementary education. 


She holds degrees from the University of Chicago, from the 
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Teachers College at Columbia University, and from Northwestern University, 
and is the author of many articles and texts in the field of professional 
education. 


The daily experience of viewing Dr. Horwich as she conducts Ding 
Dong School would be an ulcer-soothing tonic for many a harried executive. 
Calm, serene, her motions slow and flowing, she slants her materials direct- 
ly to the age and comprehension level of her audience. "We also want to 
express our congratulations," a mother and father wrote in that regard, "on 
the way you conduct your program -- in a quiet, slow, soothing atmosphere. 
Such a contrast to the loud, hilarious shouting things that some adults seem 
to think appeal to children." 


"Acceptance of Ding Dong School by educators has been both over- 
whelming and flattering," states Dr. Horwich. "We have received calls from 
primary and kindergarten teachers, telling us that they are using the pro- 
gram as a definite part of their school day. Teacher training institutions 
plan to incorporate the show in their methods courses, and school adminis- 
trators and school board members watch daily for new ideas and suggestions." 


"I think this is a wonderful idea . .. much needed ... cannot 
help but be a success," said Dr. Paul Witty, professor of education, 
Northwestern University. 


"Educational programs of this type," stated Dr. Herold Hunt, 
general superintendent of Chicago schools, "bring television to the status 
it should rightfully enjoy." 


Adding their support to Ding Dong School a group of people, pro- 
minent in education both locally and nationally, have generously agreed to 
act as consultants to Miss Waller in supervision of the program. They are 
Mrs. Rose H. Alschuler, consultant in nursery school education; Dr. Herold 
Hunt , general superintendent of Chicago schools; Dr. Richard Johnson, 
president of National College of Education; Mrs. Anna I. Ludlow, president, 
Illinois Congress of Parents and ‘'eachers; Burr lillstrom, creater of 
NBC-TV's Kukla, Fran and Ollie; Dr. Ralph tyler, dean of the division of 
social sciences, University of Chicago; Mrs. Clifton Utley, member of the 
Chicago Board of Education; and Dr. Paul Witty, professor of education, 
Northwestern University. 


Miss Waller, in a recent discussion of the program, summed it up 
in this manner: "Dr. Horwich and all of us who have had a part in Ving Dong 
School are naturally pleased with the enthusiastic response and comments 
we have received from all sides. With the help of parents the press and 
our group of consultants we ihtend to continue the basic format and ideals 
of the school == to provide a participating activity for pre-school young- 
sters, to enrich their lives through a variety of experiences, bringing to 
their homes actions, scenes and events which they would not otherwise be 
able to enjoy. Also, we hope the program will be an aid to parents in 
planning activities for their children, in guiding play and learning exper 
iences, and -- above all -- in helping them to better understand their 
youngsters. If we can come anywhere close to achieving these aims," Miss 
Waller concludes with a twinkle in her eye, "then perhaps television will, 
like the automobile, be here to stay!" 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 


IEARNING CAN BE FUN 


Mrs. Mary Burnett, Director 
Santa Monica Parents' Nursery School 


Mothers, teachers, woodscrap, hammers and nails! This parti- 
cular combination was selected for one of the parent workshops in our 
cooperative nursery school. How, we asked ourselves, can we best learn 
the techniques of setting up these special activities and presenting 
them to the children? Can we gain understanding of how children func- 
tion by using the same materials they do-- by using them in our own 
way? Will the experience help mothers feel more adequate, more secure 
in offering these materials to children? 


School was out and over a quick cup of coffee my co-worker 
and I (the paid staff) checked our final plans for the evening. 


"Let's keep things very much the way we prepare them for the 
children," my co-worker said, "just adding enough precision tools and 
extra supplementary materials to stimulate wider interests and ideas." 


"Fine," I agreed. "We're not manual training teachers but we 
can have fun and see what comes from our planning. Afterwards we can 
evaluate what happened", 


Space in which to work, things to work with, supplementary 
and related materials... these were to be the starting points as with all 
activity workshops in this school. 


We pushed the long block shelf against the wall, and carried 
a low work table into another playroom. Fran outside we brought in two 
high saw horses and two long heavy planks for another work table. Two 
boxes of inviting woodscrap, one box collected by a mother, were hauled 
in from the back porch. There was soft pine in all shapes, sizes and 
lengths. There were exciting pieces of plywood which immediately called 
to mind ramps, roofs, floors, fences, bridges. There were the good pine 
cuts which had keen collected by eight four-year-olds and myself in the 
morning when we had taken a three block trip to a small carpenter shop 
and loaded the wood in two large red wagons. This was a rich collection 
of wood. 


The wood scraps were so suggestive in their various shapes we 
began thinking of the part this plays when the children work with wood 
and hammer and nails. "This looks like a chair, doesn't it?” we hear a 
child say, and with that he proveeds to add to it whatever for him seems 
to complete it. Sometimes, too, we feel that a child needs a suggestion 
and we indicate a possibility to lead him on from being lost or baffled 
with new materials. Perhaps for parents too, it might be helpful to 
indicate some of the suggestions inherent in the wood itself. Take it 
or leave it, the idea might provide a clue for some of the parents un- 
used to handling wood and tools. It might be a starting point, some- 
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thing to hang onto until they became more confortable with the materials. 
For instance, all of us, teachers and parents alike, have been irritated 
by the fragile plastic doll fumiture on the market. If we tossed out 
the suggestion that much of the wood seemed to suggest furniture shapes 
it might provide for some a secure starting point. 


The arrangement of materials next provided for seven sturdy 
hammers, a can of roofing nails, yellow soap bars, balsa wood, and pieces 
of soft pine. This completed the layout for mothers of the two to three 
year old children. 


For the mothers of children over three there were hammers, good 
hand saws, strong table clamps or vise, screw driver, three lengths of 
nails, a few spools, bottle caps, a ball of string and a pair of scissors, 
wire scraps, some heavy cardboard for easy sawing, and plenty of soft wood 
scrap. Special paint trays for children's wood painting accompanied both 
collections. 


In addition to these simple tools for children we laid out a 
flat wooden tray containing a brace and bit, two hand bits, a small screw 
driver, wire clippers, and extra saws ana tack hammers. Another tray con- 
tained nails of several lengths and weights, corrugated fasteners, tacks, 
washers, hinges, sandpaper blocks, rubber scraps, copper wire, scraps of 
insulated wire, rubber bands and corks. 


Other supplementary material consisted of a box of colored 
beads which had been cast off by housecleaning parents, some odds and ends 
of tinkertoys, buttons, spools of different sizes, cardboard scraps, and 
a few small bells. 


Next we arranged the other room into one for work with uphol- 
stery, glue, paste, paint and shellac. An identifying sign was put up in 
the doorway, and three newspapered work tables were set out with a box 
of cotton, velvet and oilcloth scraps, thumb tacks, scissors, glue and 
paste displayed on them. 


At another table we placed a jar of brushes, cans of paint pow- 
der, paper cups, water, a bottle of shellac, paint thinner, and the all- 
important rags. Two cardboard cartons for later quick cleanup completed 
the set. We looked around, thought of other things, but knew from ex- 
perience that enough is enough, and a few steps at a time in a framework 
of one short evening would make for more satisfying experiences than if 
the setting were cluttered with a wider range of choice. We knew this to 
be true for children, and felt it was equally true for most adults coming 
to new experiences. 


By eight o'clock, after a brief period of informal visiting, an 
enthusiastic group of mothers was ready to go to work. Attention was 
called to the tools, materials and wood, and to a sheet on the tlletin 
board regarding various uses for hammers and mallets and wood and nuts 
and pebbles and discarded dry clay. 


Within three minutes several mothers had selected wood and tools 
and were at work with real purpose on their own ideas. The noise of 
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sawing and banging was terrific and the planks shook. We contemplated 
nailing the planks to the saw norses but found that after the first 
frenzy things sobered down to a steady cooperative division of space and 
the planks stood firm. 


One mother was observed standing by a box of wood, stroking 
her chin. “I just don't know what to do or where to start," she said, 
picking up a piece of wood. One hour am ten minutes later she had com- 
pleted a three tiered boat painted red and blue, with two small bells 
tacked neatly to a bright yellow cork which topped the whole. She was 
very pleased with her accomplishment and planned to shellac it and give 
it to her young son for a bathtub toy. 


Another mother, new to the school, struggled with a saw. When 
I asked if this was her first try she replied "Yes!" with some disgust. 
"I never sawed in my life." I showed her how she could bite the saw into 
the wood and take a firm steady stroke, and walked off. When the evening 
was over she had produced a miniature patio table with two benches, and 
set selidly in a drilled hole in the middle of the table was a small um- 
brella made from a tinkertoy, scrap wire, a circle of chintz and a few 
pins. 


Among the products that emerged were two peg boards made with 
long heavy wire nails, each nail containing a bead or spool. There was 
a charming bright yellow doll crib, and a free flowing bridge and ramp 
that just grew from board to board, painted in the same style and cam- 
plete with moveable stop and go signals. "Bobby will love this with 
blocks I think," his mother said. There were two well made upholstered 
playhouse sofas, a chair, a bed, a table, an airplane, three manipulative 
toy boards made with beads, bells, tinkertoys, hinges, string and wire, 
all brightly painted. There was a doorway for blockplay made from two 
heavy chunks of wood and two hinges. 


Time was called at 9:30, ten minutes allowed for cleanup and 
putting away of tools, then everything was brought to the workbench for 
display and discussion. It was at that moment that one of the fathers 
walked in to call for his wife. He was impressed with the display and 
with the durability of the products, if a trifle uneasy with ten mothers 
and two teachers! 


Some of the findings of the evening's experience, in tems of 
what it might mean to us‘as we work with children can best be related 
in the mothers' own words. 


"Knots in wood certainly are hard, too hard for nails. But 
some of the knots and grains are really beautiful." 


"I certainly know now what some children feel like when they 
are confronted with new materials for the first time. ‘hey just freeze, 
and can't do anything. I know I've been urging children too much to get 
into things." 


“When time was called I was so frustrated. I wanted to finish 


that bookcase, then when you said I could finish it I felt better. 
Children should have time to finish whenever we can let them." 
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"When I think of all the stuff I throw away that children can 
have fun with} I'm going to save it for nursery school." 


"I thought you wanted us to make something the way a child 
might. That's why I made the airplane. I didn't understand. But it 
was fun just watching." 


"I never sawed in my life. I still can't believe I made that 
table and those benches." 


"Wouldn't it be good if a few simple things besides airplanes 
and boats could be set near the workbench so children could see possibil- 
ities of doing different things? Not that they would copy, but it might 
be a good stimulus for ideas." 


"Just a suggestion here and there to a child when he's having 
difficulties is probably the best kind of help you can give him, isn't it? 
Like when you told me I could use a washer on top of that bead to keep it 
tight." 


“What do you call that corrugated thing? And can you tell me 
what size all these nails are?" 


"I can understand what a child must feel like when the pieces 
he works with really go the way he wants them to. It makes you feel good." 


When we had all said good-night and my co-worker and I locked 
the doors of a suddenly quiet school, we found ourselves summing up the 
evening by reaffirming an important belief -- that people, children and 
adults, enjoy and find satisfaction in doing things if the opportunity 
is provided and the setting good. We were tired, but we found new plans 
already beginning to sprout for other workshops with other kinds of creat- 
ive materials. 


An article of interest to all members of N.A.N.E. appeared in 
the National Education Association Journal for September 1952. Under the 
title "Nursery Schools -- A Neglected Area in the School Program" the 
author, Dr. Winifred Bain, President of Wheelock College, has written an 
excellent summary of the present status of nursery education. 


If you do not have a copy of this issue of the N.E.A. Journal 
it may be possible to obtain reprints by writing to: 


Mrs. Mildred Sanderson Fenner, Managing Editor 
National Education Association Journal 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 


(As the Bulletin goes to press it has not yet been definitely determined 
whether there has been sufficient interest in this article to make re- 
prints available.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS AND THE TEACHER 


by Charlotte Buhler, Faith Smitter et al., 
Henry Holt Company, New York, 1951 


One of the most useful books for teachers which has been 
written in recent years is Childhood Problems and the Teacher by Charlotte 
Buhler, Faith Snitter and others. It is written by psychologists and 
teachers who collaborated in bringing together their knowledge about. the 
problems of children and what teachers need to know in applying the prin- 
ciples of psychology and psychiatry to their solution, As the foreword 
states, the authors have attempted to do three things; 1) to give the 
teacher an understanding of the dynamics of behavior problems that he may 
observe, 2) to determine by means of case examples what the teacher may 
achieve in various circumstances, and 3) to describe the types of pro- 
blems with which the teacher needs specialized assistance. 


In the first section of the book the authors define in psycho- 
logical terms what a problem is. They state that one should understand 
the nature of the problem before methods of overcoming it are applied. 
They further point out that not all behavior is of a sufficiently serious 
nature that it should be studied in detail. The trivial everyday disturb- 
ances can often be met or solved by simple educational group techniques. 
However, when disturbing is consistent and repetitious it should be con- 
sidered and interpreted as a sign or symptom of deeper underlying tension 
requiring psychological study and the assistance of specialists. The 
authors then suggest that teachers can very materially aid the special- 
ists in the solution of such problems by being able to discriminate be- 
tween relevant and irrelevant information and by observing accurately and 
passing on information that is significant and coherent. 


Throughout the book the emphasis is on what the teacher can do 
in studying individual children and the ways in which she can increase 
her understanding. By means of numerous case examples the authors present 
various types of behavior problems. By using these case examples they 
illustrate how problems were handled successfully by teachers who had 
learned to look for psychological explanations of behavior. Almost any 
teacher will be able to recognize children she has known who have pre- 
sented these difficulties, For example, the child who is unable to meet 
the demands of home and school, the anxious child, the bored child, the 
child who withdraws from the group, the child who is different, the 
aggressive child, or the child with problems involving property rights 
-- these children will all be familiar to teachers. 


A most interosting chapter concerns the teacher's management of 
situational difficulties. As the authors suggest, the problems which 
children present do not always arise from deep-seated maladjustment, but 
may often reflect aspects of school organization which are inappropriate 
for children. They point out that a school which has a large proportion 
ef behavior problems should examine its administrative policies, the 
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classroom environment, and teaching techniques to determine whether 
they are appropriate to children's needs. Age-grade policies, organ- 
ization of the classroom, time schedules and materials, grades and 
marks are discussed in this chapter in the light of their contribution 
or disrupting influence in helping children to achieve mental health 
within the school. 


While much material has been published on the responsibility 
of teachers in working with parents, this book re-emphasizes the values 
and the importance of teacher-parent cooperation in modern education. 

Of particular interest in this chapter is the discussion of some of the 
difficulties in parent-teacher relationships, such as the misunderstand- 
ing caused by teachers! professional training, the barrier of the pro- 
fessional vocabulary, the different life experiences of parents and 
teachers, and differing backgrounds of values and behavior, 


A chapter which is particularly enlightening and informative 
is the one devoted to the psychologist's contribution to the adjustment 
of children. As the authors point out, this contribution differs from 
that of the teacher in that it is one of diagnosing the precise nature 
of the difficulty and giving systematic psychological treatment. Very 
interesting examples of different psychotherapeutic approaches in the 
treatment of cases are given, showing the different levels of psycho- 
therapy which are used in particular cases, 


The final chapter discusses the use of projective techniques 
in studying and treating the behavior difficulties of children, Even 
though most of these techniques will be used by clinicians, it is im- 
portant for teachers to know about them. 


Reviewed by Norah Clancy 
University of California at 
Santa Barbara 
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N.A.N.E. Biennial Conference 


A reminder that the October 28-31 date circled on your calendar is to 
mark the N.A.N.E. Biennial Conference to be held in Minneapolis. 


Conference Chairman: Elizabeth Meecham Fuller 


Program Chairman: Helen Dawe 
Publicity Chairman: Grace Mariette 


Southern Regional Association 


The Southern Regional Association on Children Under Six will hold a 
conference in the spring of 1953. 


Tentative dates: April 16-18, 1953 
Place: Daytona Beach, Florida 


Further information about details of the conference may be obtained 
from the conference chairman, Dr. Ralph Witherspoon, Director of the 
Inter-divisional Child Development Program, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 


The annual conference of the Midwestern Association for Nursery Educ- 
ation will be held in Indianapolis, Indiana, May 1-2, at the Hotel 
Antlers. The theme of the conference is to be "Exploring Our Ways 
With Children", Inquiries may be addressed to: 


Dr. Isabelle Diehl, Program Chairman 


Home Economics Department, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


American Association of School Administrators 


The National Association for Nursery Education and the Association for 
Childhood Education International will co-sponsor a luncheon meeting 

in connection with the annual conference of the American Association of 
School Administrators in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The date: Wednesday, February 18, 1953. 12:30 P.M. 

The place: The Madison Hotel, Atlantic City 

The speaker: Dr. Roma Gans, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

The topic: "The Education of Young Children — The 
Administrator's Headache" 


It is hoped that many N.A.N.E, members will plan to attend this meeting. 
Urge your local administrators who may be attending the A.A.S.A. confer=- 
ence te participate in this important session. Tickets may be obtained 
at the Information Desk at the Madison Hotel 
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N.A.N.E. MEMBERSHIP 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION invites you to join the 
Association in order that you may benefit by its services to members and 
in order that your membership can help to strengthen the national organ- 
ization which is concerned with the well-being of young children every- 


where, 


N.A.N.E. HELPS YOU: 


1. 


2. 
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The Association Bulletin, published quarterly, includes articles of 


' interest to teachers and others interested in young children and 


serves as a clearing-house for news of activities in the field of 
nursery education throughout the country. The Bulletin is included 
with membership in the Association. 


A national conference of the Association is held periodically. Your 
membership now will assure you of information about the date, place, 
and details of the conference program. 


N.A.N.E. serves as a resource of information for teachers and com- 
munities through the inexpensive pamphlets which it publishes on 
many subjects related to the profession of nursery education. 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new materials 
to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's Legislative Representative is constantly at work 
to put the influence of the national association behind legisla- 
tion which will improve the well-being of children in your commun- 
ity and throughout the nation and the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other associations 
and agencies interested in the welfare of all children, 


YOU CAN HELP N.A.N.E.: 


To the extent that membership grows the national voice which speaks in 
behalf of young children is strengthened. N.A.N.E. has no source of 
funds other than that which comes from membership of people who care 
about children, When you become a member your dues not only bring you 
the services mentioned above; your dues also make possible the exist- 
ence and the power of a strong national organization which can weld 
together all people in all parts of the country who have a primary in- 
terest in nursery education. 


Annual Membership Dues: $3.50 


Student Membership: 1.00 

Direct to: Theodora B, Reeve 
Secretary-Treasurer 
6 Circle Lane 


Albany 3, New York 
- 200 = 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STATE SIDE 
Rosalie Blau 


California: Theresa S, Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, California 


Alma Armbruster, formerly with the Day Nursery Association of 
Cleveland, is now living in San Diego, California. Her new work is with 
the San Diego City Schools as teacher of Parent Education and Child Ob- 
servation. 


The State Department of Social Welfare, the licensing agency 
for programs for young children under school age, has recently organized 
state-wide and local committees which are working on the revision of 
licensing standards. Many of California's Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion members are serving on these committees. Standards established by 
this department affect all pre-school programs, including co-operative 
nursery schools, except the Child Care Centers, which are supervised by 
the State Department of Education. 


The Jewish Centers Association of Los Angeles announces the 
breaking of ground for their new Central Building. The Community Center, 
to be built at a cost of $1,500,000.00, will house a large and modern 
nursery school wing. Mrs. Rosalie Blau, Supervisor of Nursery Education 
for the Jewish Centers Association and Consultant for Nursery Schools, 
has been working with architects and lay people in the community to assure 
a well-planned nursery school plant. The school will be able to provide 
nursery education and family life education for a total of from seventy- 
five to ninety children and their families, 


Conne ~ticut: Evelyn Eastman 
Leila Day Nurseries 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Miss Thora Adcock, Director of the Stamford Day Nursery, and 
Miss Evelyn Eastman, Director of Leila Day Nurseries, Inc., were present 
for the organization meeting of the New England Association of Day Nur- 
series at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on October 23-24, 1952. Both were 
accompanied by the presidents and several members of their respective 
boards. Mrs. Dorothy Beers from the Child Welfare League of America was 
a speaker for the meeting. 


Barbara Beekley of West Hartford is now Mrs. Robert Meyers. 
Barbara is assistant teacher at the Quaker Lane Nursery School in West 
Hartford. 


Dorothy Medlicott, formerly of Saint Joseph College Nursery 
School and chairman of the Hartford Chapter of N.E.A.N.E., is now Mrs. 
John F, Reichard of Boston. Dorothy is teaching at the Putnam Children's 
Center in Roxbury. 
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Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
4232 Greenview Avenue 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


Mrs. Lillian Saxon, Donna Hagerman and Elizabeth Yarnell, all 
trained and experienced nursery school teachers are staff members of the 
Division of Child Welfare serving as Field Consultants in the nursery 
school licensing program in the Chicago area. To assist in this program 
while a complete staff is being recruited, the Elizabeth McCormick Mem- 
orial Fund has temporarily loaned Edna Mohr. 


The Child Welfare Division of the Illinois Department of Public 
Welfare has licensing responsibility for day care centers which include 
nursery schools and play groups. 


Mrs, Laura Smalaki, former director of the G.I. Nursery School, 
University of Chicago, reports she is busy keeping house for her family 
and teaching a first grade Sunday School class, 


A conference for church sponsored nursery schools, under the 
auspices of the Chicago Theolegical Seminary, was held at the Glenview 
Community Church, Glenview Illinois the weekend of November 7th. Churches 
represented were the Plymouth Congregational Church, Maywood, Mrs. Hugo 
Hollerath, Director; the First Congregational Church of Western Springs, 
Mrs. Emily Schlenker, Director; and the Glenview Community Church, Miss 
Katherine Hudson, Director. Other participants included Dr. Ross Snyder, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Miss Ruth Perry, Director of the Riverside 
Church Nursery School, New York City and Dr. James Hymes of Peabody 
College, Nashville, Ternesee, 


Eileen Hager, Director of the Winnetka Public School Nursery 
and Katherine Hudson, Director of the Glenview Community Church Nursery 
School collaborated on a pre-holiday toy, book and record exhibit. Ma- 
terials and pictures of equipment were displayed to help parents make 
wise selections for Christmas presents. 


The Garden Nursery School, Oneida Cockrell, Director, has 
recently been using the services of the Chicago Public Library Film 
Center to secure films on child care and study. For a period of eight 
weeks a series of films beginning with Human Reproduction and dealing 
with personality development, children's emotions, play, social develop- 
ment will be shown to the staff. 


This source of film service is probably an untapped one in 
many communities. 


Kentucky: Opal Wolford 
Berea College 


Berea, Kentucky 


A committee has been formed and is working on setting up 
standards for nursery schools in Kentucky. Miss Martha Jane Brunson of 


Louisville has been assuming major responsibility for getting the committ- 
ee organized and functioning. 
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The nursery school of the Mental Hygiene Clinic of Louisville 
has been discontinued because of lack of funds to meet the cost. In its 
place the Clinic is offering group therapy to those children who come for 
treatment. The children are transferred from individual therapy into a 
group as soon as they are ready. 


Marion McDowell, formerly of Pennsylvania State College, is 
teaching in the Department of Child Development and Family Relations at 
the University of Kentucky at Lexington. 


Maine: Katherine A, Miles 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Mrs. Lois Hatch, teacher of the nursery school at the Hebrew 
Community Center, Bangor, Maine, has developed through the program of 
her school a fine demonstration of good nursery education in a community 
setting. The benefits to children and their families have resulted in 
wide community recognition of the services which a good nursery educa- 
tion program can offer, 


Mrs. Katherine Morris, a graduate of the Bank Street Schools, 
continues her interesting school in her home. Mrs. Morris, the mother of 
three children, started this school to benefit her own children but has 
carried it on although her children are now in public school. The com- 
munity continues to need her services, 


Teachers from Orone and Bangor attended the New England Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education meeting in Boston the week-end of October 3lst. 


Massachusetts: Lillian Gehri 
Wheelock College 


47 Pilgrim Road 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Fall meeting of the New England Association for Nursery 
Education was held in Boston on October 31 and November lst. Dr. Lawrence 
Frank addressed the conference on the subject "Developmental Processes 
and Education", Members from Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut and Rhode Island participated in discussion groups con- 
sidering the following topics: Mental Hygiene, Parent Relationships, 
Teacher Education, Research, Standards, Housing and Equipment, Study 
Groups for Parents and Teachers, and A-typical and Retarded Children. 


The Fourth Annual Student Conference was held at Smith College 
last April for senior students from New England colleges. Sister Mary 
de Lourdes of St. Joseph College spoke on "Teaching the Young Child: A 
Challenge, An Inspiration". Dr. Clifford R. Bragden, Associate Professor 
of Education spoke on "The New Teacher in Town", The conference included 
discussion groups on four topics: The Beginning Teacher Meets: The 
Parents, The Children, The Supervisor, The Community. 
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The new editor of the N.E.A.N.E. News Bulletin is Dorothy 
Medlicott Reichard. The Bulletin is valued in New England as an im- 
portant means of drawing groups in this region together and keeping 
teachers informed. General appreciation has been expressed for the con- 
tribution of Miss Mary Brooks, out-going editor, in strengthening the 
New England Association through past issues of The Bulletin. The Spring 
1952 issue has been acknowledged as preserving for members a priceless 
record of the history and spirit of New England Nursery Education. This 
issue was devoted to Dr. Abigail A. Eliot, now in California. 


Missouri: Elizabeth Benson 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


The Stephens College Children's School has issued Volume 5, 
Number 1 of their fine bulletin, They have been experimenting with the 
bulletin for several years, using it primarily as a means of enriching 
the parent education program, They have had enthusiastic response from 
parents, They feel that the bulletin serves some definite purposes, such 


as reaching parents who do not participate in the monthly parent meetings, 


taking care of routine announcements, and reporting activities of the 
children which are of interest to parents. It further serves as val- 
uable illustrative material for the pre-school education classes, 


New Mexico: John Julia McMahan 
New Mexice State A. and M. College 
Box 401, State College, New Mexico 


The Saint Luke's Episcopal Church of La Union which began spon- 
sorship of a kindergarten in the Fall of 1951, as reported in a Bulletin 
of last year, has had many benefactors. Dr. and Mrs. Preston remodelled 
the building which is provided rent free, and rugs and a vacuum cleaner 
have been contributed by parents and friends. 


The New Mexico A. and M, College Nursery School-Kindergarten 
has extended services to another group of children. There are now two 
nursery school groups and three kindergarten groups. Mrs. Mary Sawyer, a 
graduate of Smith College, has joined the staff. Mrs. Sawyer taught last 
year at the Elizabeth Morrow School, Englewood, New Jersey, 


Dr. Kathleen McCann, University of New Mexico, is working with a 


local group in Albuquerque on standards for the child care centers there, 
Dr. McCann also represented the United States at the conference of the 
World Organization for Early Childhood Education held in Mexico City last 
August. 


Efforts are being made to add to the services of the Extension 
Department of New Mexico A. and M. College through the possible employ- 
ment of a person to serve as special consultant in child development and 
family life education. Such a person would work throughout the state. 
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Oregon: Miriam Wiggenhorn 
Oregon State College Nursery School 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Miss Florence Bender from the University in Bowling Green, 
Ohio, has joined the staff of the Home Economics Department at Oregon 
State College. She is serving as head of one of the nursery schools and 
teaches advanced nursery school classes, Miss Mary Alice Russell who 
graduated last year from the University of Wisconsin is one of the grad- 
uate assistants. Other assistants in the nursery schools are Mrs. Mary 
Ann Coggan, recent graduate of Purdue University, Mrs. Audrey Varseveld 
and Miss Priscilla Irwin of Oregon State College, 


Rhode. Island: 


Barbara Jean Seabury of Providence, Rhode Island has left New 
England to organize a nursery school for crippled children under the Nation- 
al Society for Crippled Children in Evanstown, Indiana. 


South Dakota: Elinor Brown Funk 
1617 Carter Place 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Mrs. Funk is serving as Administrative Assistant at the new 
Minnehaha County Mental Health Center. If there are other members of the 
National Association for Nursery Education in South Dakota they are urged 
to get in touch with her, 


Was on: Eleanor Evans 
University Nursery School 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


A meeting to discuss day care needs in this region was held at 
the Fruit and Flower Day Nursery in Portland, Oregon on November lst, with 
Mrs. Marie Keenan, Director of the Portland Day Nursery, as hostess. 
Eleanor Evans, director of the University of Washington Nursery School was 
leader of the group discussion. Teachers from various training centers in 
both Oregon and Washington, representatives of the State Departments of 
Social Welfare and. Education, directors and teachers of day care programs 
and public and private schools were in attendance, Mr, Melvin L. Murphy, 
executive director of the Mental Health Association of Oregon, will be the 
leader of the January meeting which will be held in Seattle. 


Mrs. Esther L. Skeels is now preschool counselor to the Division 
of the Blind, as a special service supervisor in the state, 


Dr. Edith Buxbaum, child analyst and author of "Your Child Makes 
Sense", is leading a series of six seminars for the staff of the University 
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Nursery School. These meetings are focused on the teacher's role with 
children and parents. 


Mrs. Helen Lehman, formerly with the Child Welfare League of 
America, is the new director of the Seattle Day Care Program. This pro=- 
gram is being reorganized to provide part or all-day professional care 
for children as the need indicates, The Seattle Day Care Board is also 
in the process of reorganizing, changing its function from that of an 
administrative association to a governing board. 


The Puget. Sound Association for Nursery Education held a 
quarterly meeting in December, with Mrs. Rosemary Wilson, Head Teacher of 
the Junior Group at the University of Washington Nursery School, as the 
new president. 


Miss Lola Emerson, former director of the Tacoma Day Nursery, 
Tacoma, is the new Day Care Specialist for the State Department of Social 
Security, replacing Mrs. Betsey Williams McGuire. This department grants 
licenses to day nurseries and day care centers, both board sponsored and 
commercial, which meet the standards of care set forth in the rules and 
regulations now authorized by law. It also provides a consultation ser- 
vice for those wishing to establish day care programs, Health, Welfare 
and Education agencies throughout the state are working cooperatively in 
their concern for good care for young children, 


Wisconsin: Helen C. Dawe 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Nursery School in the University of Wisconsin School of 
Home Economics has a new staff member who is in charge of the four-year 
-old group. She is Mrs, Judith Gutman who received her training at 
Queens College and the Bank Street School in New York, 


A number of persons interested in nursery education are serv= 
ing on a newly formed State Advisory Committee for the Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. One of the sub-committees is called the "State Day Care 
Committee" and consists of thirteen representatives from such fields as 
education, health, welfare and home economics. 


A sub-group of this committee is working on a proposed revis- 
ion of standards for nursery school teachers. Members of this group are 
Mrs, June Ritter of Neighborhood House, Milwaukee University of Wisconsin; 
Miss Leona Fischer of the State Department of Public Instruction; Mrs, 
Theodore Griggs of Wisconsin State College at Milwaukee and Miss Mary 
Minne who is the State Day Care Supervisor for the Department of Public 
Welfare, 


Miss Winifred Lewis, a former staff member of the nursery 
school at the University of Wisconsin is now married and living in 
Milwaukee where she is teaching in a child care center, 
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Erika Happel 


In order that this section of the Bulletin may be as widely 
useful as possible in making available prefessional opportunities 
known to teachers in the nursery school field your help is requested 
in finding information about such openings. 


By circulating news of staff positions throughout the coun- 
try the Bulletin can help make it possible to put the right teacher in 
the right job. If you feel that this can be a useful service to mem- 
bers we urge you to help in making such information known through "On 
the Staff Side", 


The following information has been called to our attention: 


Oregon State College will have an opening for a head teacher 
in one of its nursery school groups beginning with the fall quarter 
in September 1953. It is hoped that a young and promising teacher who 
has had some experience but who is interested in continuous profession- 
al learning may be found for this position. 


The head teacher will be responsible for a group of three and 
four-year-old children. She will have the help of a graduate assistant 
and of students who use the nursery school as a laboratory in upper 
division courses, This program includes the noon meal for children. 


The salary will depend upon training and experience of the 
candidate, but will be approximately $3,600.00. 


For further details write to: Mrs. Katherine H. Read, De- 
partment of Family Life and Home Administration, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 
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PAMPHLETS AND LEAFLETS PUBLISHED BY NANE 


AVAILABLE FROM NANE HEADQUARTERS 


NAME OF PAMPHLET 


A Bibliography of Nursery School Education (1947) ..... 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School, etc. 
Conserving Human Resources in the Field of Early Childhood 
Cultivating the Roots of Democracy 
Do They Need to be Bored in Kindergarten? ....... 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? ...... 
Eesentials of Nursery School Education ........ 
Nursery School - Before and After 


Nursery School in Relation to American Culture Pattern 


Policies for Guiding Legislative Action. ..... 
Schools for Young Children in 27 Countries .... 
Science Experience for Nursery School Children .. 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School . 
The Teacher Sets the Stage .......-.2.4.. 
Today's Children in Germany. 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 


Whst Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? ... . 


The Education of Children Under Six in Public Schoole . 
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